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Iris Society Pilgrimage 


About seventy-five persons attended 
the pilgrimage of the American Iris 
Society in Boston’s suburbs, Wed- 
nesday, June 9. The weather was per- 
feet, and the various gardens visited 
were in excellent condition. The first 
stop was at the garden of Mrs. E. B. 
Dane in Chestnut Hill. Most of the 
Irises in this garden were of the older 
varieties, but were flowering well, 
and the gardens contained many 
other interesting features. Particular 
attention was attracted by plants of 
Mimulus luteus, with which few 
of those present were acquainted. A 
new rock garden is being laid out on 
this estate, and many choice rock 
plants grown from seeds supplied by 
M. Henri Correvon are being grown 
in cold frames. 

The next stop was at the garden of 
George N. Smith in Wellesley. Mr. 
Smith is widely known as an expert 
with Irises and much interest was 
shown in his display. The machines 
were then driven to the garden of 
Miss Grace Sturtevant, in Wellesley 
Farms, where refreshments were 
served and box luncheons enjoyed, 
after an hour spent in viewing the 
products of Miss Sturtevant’s skill. 
Of particular interest here are the 
beds containing Miss Sturtevant’s 
seedlings. Some unusually promising 
yellow Irises are ineluded among 
these seedlings. There is also a bed 
here of Sass seedlings, one of which, 
greatly resembling Jubilee, although 
of a lighter shade, attracted much 
attention. Close by a plant of Autumn 
King was in full flower. This is a 
Sass production which in the West 
blooms in the autumn, as the name 
indieates, but which apparently is a 
spring-flowering variety in the East. 

Iris connoisseurs present were 
much interested in a planting of Iris 
gracilipes among rocks, where it 
seemed perfectiy at home. This is a 
wild Iris from Japan, growing natu- 
rally in the woods and mountains. The 
plants are dwarf, and the flowers are 
small, but these flowers in shape and 
form are practically miniature of the 
irge flowered Japanese Iris. 





From Miss Sturtevant’s garden 


the party wended its way to the gar- 
den of T. F. Donahue in Newton 
Lower Falls, where they found a rich 
treat awaiting them. Mr. Donahue has 
nearly all of the best Iris varieties to 
be found in this and other countries, 
and they were at the height of their 
blooming season. From the Donahue 
garden the pilgrimage was continued 
to the estate of Miss Marian Roby 
Case in Weston, where an Iris garden 
planted under the direction of John 
C. Wister, president of the American 
Iris Society, was admired. 


Flower Show in Boston 


Boston’s Iris, Rhododendron and 
Azalea exhibition, June 5 and 6, 
brought Iris exhibits from only three 
persons, and an exceedingly slim dis- 
play of Rhododendrons in any form. 
This lack was made up for in part by 
excellent exhibits of greenhouse ma- 
terial, so that all in all the show was 
reasonably successful. In any event, 
the attendance was larger than for 
several years. 

T. F. Donahue, of Newton Lower 
Falls, was the only grower able to 
make an extensive exhibit, and he 
put up a display which excited wide- 
spread admiration. It won for him 
the President’s cup, as well as many 
other prizes, including a gold and a 
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silver medal for the most comprehen- 
sive display covering 150 square feet, 
arranged for effect. 

In awarding the President’s cup, 
the judges also took into considera- 
tion Mr. Donahue’s exhibit of Mou- 
tan or Tree Peonies, which was most 
comprehensive. 

Mr. Donahue’s exhibit included 
many of the newest Irises, and an 
award of merit was given to Iris 
Swazii, a fine specimen of which he 
exhibited. 

Miss Grace Sturtevant, of Welles- 
ley Farms, also had an extensive ex- 
hibit of Irises, which ineluded a table 
of seedlings, some of which may 
eventually be added to the long list 
of new varieties which she has origi- 
nated. 

The third exhibit of Irises was 
made by Miss Marian Roby Case, of 
Weston. 

Albert C. Burrage received a gold 
medal for a comprehensive group of 
Miltonias. This group oceupied the 
entire end of the smaller hall and 
contained many remarkable _speci- 
mens. 

The only Rhododendrons shown 
vame' from the estate of Walter 
Hunnewell being grown by T. D. Hat- 
field, the superintendent. They were 
mostly seedlings. Mr. Hunnewell was 
given a vote of thanks. 

Never has a finer collection of 
Salpiglossis been seen in the hall than 
the group put up by Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Sears of Southboro. The 
plants were carefully grown, and in 
perfect condition. They excited much 
admiration. 

Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall of Chestnut 
Hill, made several exhibits, including 
some admirably grown Fuchsias and 
and Pelargoniums while Mrs. Nanna 
M. Bryant displayed Pentstemons. 
The Harvard Botanical Garden had a 
colleetion of Iris species. and other 
unusual flowers, receiving a silver 
medal. 


Special Cup for Peonies 


Mrs. Edward Harding, of Burnley 
Farm, Plainfield, N. J., the author of 
two important books on Peonies, as 
well as a grower of note, has provided 
a eup to be competed for at the show 
of the Royal Horticultural Society in 
England scheduled for June 15. The 
object of the competition, which is 
opened to amateurs, is to increase 
interest in Peony growing in the 
home gardens of Great Britain. It is 
understood that Mrs. Harding has 
agreed to provide similar cups for 
competition next year, and the year 
following. 
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Hingham Garden Club 


The annual June exhibition of the 
Garden Club of Hingham, Mass., is 
to beld Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing, June 26, and neighboring garden 
clubs have been invited to exhibit. 
include Roses, 
Peonies, perennials, annuais, straw- 


The elasses’ will 


berries and vegetables. 

It is quite likely that flower lovers 
who are driving through Hingham 
will be glad to stop to view the ex- 
hibits. 





LATE JUNE WORK 


CUT off the withered flower heads of 
Lilacs and cut back the plants if 
they are growing too tall. 


BREAK off the old heads of Rhodo- 
dendrons, but without removing any 
of the branches. 





STAKE perennials, especially Lark- 
spurs. 


MAKE another planting of annuals, 
especially Zinnias and Marigolds, 
for late flowering. 


REMOVE the partly dried foliage of 
bulbs as fast as it ripens up. 

MAKE another planting of Gladiolus 
bulbs. 


SPRAY the Delphiniums. 


TRANSPLANT to their permanent 
locations the annuals which have 
been started in seed beds or frames. 
Take them up with a good ball of 
earth and if possible let them stand 
in a pan of water until ready for 
planting. 


PRUNE evergreen hedges to stimulate 
new growth. 


GIVE deciduous hedges their hardest 
pruning at this season. 


PRUNE Deutzias, Spiraeas, Vibur- 
nums, Pearl Bushes and Weigelas as 
soon as the blooming season is over. 
Prune the Japanese Quince but much 
more lightly than the other shrubs 
named. 


USE cut worm bait which can now 
be purchased at the seed stores for 
protecting Gladioli and Dahlias, as 
well as melons, squashes and cu- 
cumbers. 


SPRAY plants on which lice have ap- 
peared with Black Leaf 40, the 
earlier the better. 


DUST the currant bushes with helle- 
bore to kill the currant worms. 


SPRAY or dust the grape vines with 
arsenate of lead to kill the little 
worm found in the curled-up leaves. 
With only a few vines, these pests 
may be killed by pressing the leaves 
between the thumb and finger. 


DUST the young plants of melons, cu- 
cumbers and squashes with arsenate 
of lead and lime, or with tobacco 
dust, to keep away the striped beetle 
and the flea beetle. It is also a good 
plan to pour a Black Leaf 40 solu- 
tion onto the ground around the 
plants, thus killing the grubs under 
the soil. 


MAKE another planting of bush beans 
and sweet corn, 


PLANT winter beets and turnips. 
PLANT Chinese cabbage and kale. 


CEASE cutting asparagus by the end 
of the month, and dress the bed 
with commercial fertilizer. 
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American Iris Society 


At the annual meeting of the 
American Iris Society at Cineinnati, 
Ohio, on May 24, the question of 
regulating new introductions was the 
subject of earnest but, as usual, of 
inconclusive discussion. As yet no 
special plant society has been able 
to cope with this question and with 
the increasing number of novelties it 
proves one of the most important 
subjects for decision. 

Prof. A. E. Waller’s suggestion oi 
a scientific committee met with warm 


approval. 
The officers were re-elected as fo! 
lows: President, John C. Wister, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; sec- 
tary, R. S. Sturtevant, Wellesle, 
Farms, Mass.; treasurer, Arthur H. 
Scott, Chester, Pa. 


Garden Pilgrimage in Hingham 


There is to be a garden pilgrimage 
in Hingham, Mass., on Tuesday, June 
22, to last the entire day, with a light 
luncheon to be served in one of the 
gardens visited. Hingham is filled 
with interesting gardens, old and new, 
and this pilgrimage has come to be an 
annual event which is looked forward 
to with interest. 





BOSTON FLOWER MISSION 


Beginning with the first day of 
June and continuing until the first 
day of October, flowers may be left 
at either the North or South stations 
in Boston, every day in the week 
except Sundays and holidays, before 
12 o’clock noon. 

At the North station, the flowers 
may be left at the checking window 
in the waiting room opposite tracks 
1-2-3. Shortly after noon _ these 
flowers will be gathered up by the 
organizations named below: 


Monday—tTrinity House Day Nursery. 

Tuesday—Soldiers and Sailors Club (these 
are taken to the Chelsea Naval Hospital). 

Wednesday—Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

Thursday—Relief Hospital, Haymarket 
Square. 

Friday—Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Saturday—Elizabeth Peabody House. 


At the South station the flowers 
are to be left at the baggage window, 
between the post-office and the stairs 
to the elevated railroad. 

These flowers will be taken by the 
following institutions: 


Monday—Boston Dispensary. 
Tuesday—Denison House. 
Wednesday—Psychopathic Hospital. 
Thursday—Family Welfare, Dorchester. 
Friday—Beth Israel Hospital. 
Saturday—Community Health Association. 


The office at Horticultural Hall is 
open every day from nine a. m. until 
noon. 
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Cultivation of Delphiniums 


Various fungus diseases and insect 
pests are already at work on Del- 
phiniums, making it increasingly 
difficult to grow these favorite peren- 
nials. In some instances where plants 
have collapsed, the cause probably 
has been the larvae of the June 
beetle, which operates at this season 
and is very difficult to deal with, as 
it remains under the ground until it 
emerges as a mature beetle at the 
end of a three-year cycle. This pest 
sometimes gets so bad that an entire 
renovation of the garden or lawn is 
necessary. In that case, the best plan 
is to take out the plants, spade over 
the ground, and turn in a flock of 
chickens. 


The June beetle is most likely to 
be abundant in a new garden which 
has been in turf, but sometimes 
strays into old gardens from fields or 
lawns. 


It is the blight, though, which is 
the greatest bane of Delphinium 
growers. Dry bordeaux mixture dusted 
over the crowns from the beginning 
of the season is helpful, but is not a 
panacea. Several remedies are now 
on the market. One called Del-Bli has 
seemed to be reasonably successful. 
Another, which comes from the West, 
where it is being warmly praised, is 
called Qua-sul. 


Mrs. Francis King has _ recom- 
mended the following formula: Four 
pounds of lump lime, one pound of 
powdered tobacco dust and one gal- 
lon of water to slack the lime. When 
the lime has been slacked as long as 
it will, add more water, and when 
boiling has ceased, still more, until 
there is a total of five gallons. Then 
add the tobacco dust. Use one quart 
of this solution to seven quarts of 
water, and pour a cupful around the 
roots of each plant. Repeat every ten 
days if necessary. 


It is not advisable to use fresh 
manure at any time, but Delphiniums 
grow well on land which has been 
manured for other crops. The best 
fertilizer is bone meal, which should 
be applied liberally in the spring or 
early summer. Wood ashes are also 
valuable fertilizer for Delphiniums. 


It is especially important to keep 
the soil around the plants moist. If 
water cannot be given freely through- 
out the summer, it is well to mulch 
the beds with peat moss or some 
other litter which will keep the 
ground cool and prevent the evapora- 
tion of moisture. 


Some garden makers like to work 
a little nitrate of soda into the soil 
in late June if they have cut the 
plants back for a _ second crop. 
Whether this cutting back should be 
done or not is a matter about which 
growers differ. Some believe that 
the vitality of the plant is weakened 
to such an extent that it is not likely 
to winter well if it is made to produce 
more than one crop. Others run the 


TYPICAL SPIKES OF WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUM 
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risk, because they want a long succes- 
sion of flowers, and start new plants 
every year to take the place of any 
which may succumb. 

Larkspur is readily grown from 
seed, but this seed must be fresh. It 
will not germinate well at all when it 
is over a year old. Seed sown before 
the first of August will give plants 
that will flower next year. Delphin- 
iums develop rapidly, and many gar- 
den makers who have greenhouses 
find that by starting the seed indoors 
early in the season, the plants will 
flower the same year. 

Delphiniums have been improved to 
a surprising degree, and many of the 
newer varieties put out by expert 
breeders are startling in the size and 
rich coloring of their blooms. 





EXTERMINATING ANTS 


My lawns are being ruined by ants. Can 
you tell me how to get rid of them? 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege at Amherst makes the following 
recommendations : 

Ants may be eliminated from lawns 
by the use of carbon bisulfide. This is 


applied by the following method: 


Where the ant hills ar2 in colonies the 


holes should be drilled into the soil at 
intervals of about eight inches apart. 
The depth of the holes should vary 
from six inches to the bottom of the 
colony. The bottom of the colony may 
be easily distinguished by feeling the 
resistance when punching the hole. 
These holes should be punched with an 
iron rod about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. Into these holes should be 
poured through a funnel a teaspoonful 
of carbon bisulphide and the hole im- 
mediately capped with moist earth. It 
is necessary to use a funnel in order to 
protect the grass, as carbon bisulfide 
is a very powerful weedicide and will 
kill grass and weeds and any herba- 
ceous matter. Where the ant hills are 
far apart, a long-nosed oil can may be 
used in place of a funnel, and into each 
hill a few drops of carbon bisulphide 
poured and the hole immediately 
capped with moist earth. Ants do not 
come into very rich soil as a rule and 
do not care for soil containing con- 
siderable humus. Use as a fertilizer 
well-rotted stable manure. This will 
tend to discourage the ants. 

Flower lovers should lose no oppor- 
tunity to visit gardens this year in 
which the newer Wrexham or other 
choice varieties are in bloom. In 
every comprehensive collection they 
will find colors running through 
lavender, turquoise, garnet, and pas- 
tel shades to pure white. 
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Patterns in Brick Paths* 


The path is the backbone of the garden design; in fact 
it carries the design when the trees and shrubs are grow- 
ing and when the ground is bare. The pattern of the 
path, if brick is used, can increase the apparent size of a 
small garden or decrease the apparent size of a large one. 
Points of interest can be obtained by change of pattern 
or a playful appearance given by a bizarre use of different 
designs. 

There are only 8 figures in the accompanying diagram 
but there are many more that can be created. Try in- 
Take a pile of bricks and lay 
them out in all sorts of various combinations. The results 
are sometimes fantastic but always interesting. But a 
word of warning, don’t use a particular pattern without a 


venting a few yourself. 


reason. 

Consider the design in Fig. 1. It shows the simplest 
way to lay bricks and the best for a wide path that should 
appear narrow or a short path whose apparent length 
needs increasing. 

Fig. 2 shows what is commonly called the Basket 
Weave Pattern. No added length or breadth or other 
optical illusion ean be gained by the use of this pattern. 
Fig. 5 shows the Herring Bone Pattern used in the con- 
ventional way, while Fig. 3 shows the same pattern laid 
square to the edge and saves eutting brick. Both these 
patterns make a very solid path as there is no line be- 
tween bricks that carries through and any settling in the 
foundation is taken up by cross bricks. 

The pattern used in Fig. 5 leads the eye on because of 
the central V, while the pattern in Fig. 3 has a tendency 
to take the eye off the path. Fig. 6 is a variation of the 
Basket Weave of which there are an infinite number. 

The Stepping Stone which always looks so pleasant but 
is usually so impossible to walk on had best follow the 
design shown in Fig. 7 when made of brick. 

A sort of glorified or continuous stepping stone is ap- 
parent on studying Fig. 4, and the path shown in Fig. 8 
is a double row of stepping stones brought together. 

Bricks laid in sand or dirt very soon give an appear- 
ance of age through uneven settling and the growth of 
moss. To hold the edge of a path a border is generally 
used and this sometimes is laid in mortar. The most 
common methods of laying borders is shown on the dia- 
gram. A and B represent bricks on end showing different 
widths. C shows a brick on edge and D a brick laid flat. 
A and B do not require mortar unless the border is set 


well out of the ground.. C and D will need mortar. 
In some of the patterns shown no border is really 


In Fig. 1 if the outer edges are laid in mortar 
they take the place of a border, holding the central bricks 
tightly in place. The same is true in Figs. 2, 6 and 8. 
The Herring Bone (Figs. 3 and 5) needs the finish a 
border gives. 


required. 


—Lockwood deForest, Jr. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


* Reproduced by permission from the Santa Barbara (Cal.) Gardener. 
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Planting Perennial Seeds 


The planting of perennial seeds 
should be continued steadily. It is an 
advantage to have a cold frame with 
a slatted covering to break the sun’s 
rays. Yet all the seeds can be started 
readily enough in a prepared seed 
bed in the garden if it is protected 
from the west winds and somewhat 
shaded in the middle of the day. Of 
course artificial shade can be given if 
necessary by means of burlap or 
cheese cloth suspended from four 
stakes, but kept high enough so that 
the air is not excluded. 

In many gardens a satisfactory 
seed beed can be made along the side 
of a wall or fence. It is very impor- 
tant to have the soil worked over and 
over until it is thoroughly pulverized, 
and it should be firmed either with 
the foot or a board, and straight rows 
marked out. If the seed bed is small, 
these rows can be made quickly with 
the edge of a thin board. 

The simple seed sowing devices 
now on the market are recommended 
to amateurs who are dealing with 
fine perennial seeds. They make it 
possible to sow the seed evenly, and 
with but little waste. The mistake is 
often made of covering the seed too 
deeply. Fine seeds need to be only 
pressed into the soil, or at the most 
covered with sifted sand and light 
soil. Some soils have a tendency to 
bake, and are to be avoided. 

Oftentimes a garden maker can 
get some earth from under the trees 
in the woods, which is especially use- 
ful for covering seeds. 

Water can be applied without 
washing the seeds out of the soil if 
a strip of burlap is laid over the sur- 
face of the ground and a watering 
can with a fine rose used. The water 
soaks through the cloth gradually and 
then is taken up by the earth. 

It is well to keep the seed bed 
covered with cloth or paper until the 
seedlings appear, especially if the bed 
is at all exposed to the wind and sun. 
It is important to keep the earth from 
drying out until the seedlings have 
germinated. 

When seeds are started early in a 
cold backward spring, it is almost 
necessary to use a coldframe, and to 
put the glass on at first in order to 
warm the ground. Later when the soil 
has become warmed naturally, out- 
side planting is satisfactory. 

The perennials to be planted within 
the next week or two include Colum- 
bines, Alyssum saxatile, hardy As- 
ters, Canterbury Bells, hardy Carna- 


tions, Delphiniums, Coreopsis, Fox- 
gloves, Gaillardias, Gypsophila pani- 
culata, Oriental Poppies, Platycodon, 
perennial Salvia, Arabis and Aubri- 
etia. 





EDGING LAWNS 


Difficulty is often encountered in 
the cutting of grass at the edges of 
the lawn, especially if the walk is a 
few inches lower than the lawn sur- 
face. Various devices have been in- 
vented to overcome this difficulty, but 
none give greater satisfaction than a 
simple attachment for the lawn mower 
which may be made at home. 

This attachment consists of a solid 
wooden wheel which is bolted to one 
of the lawn mower wheels. Three bolts 
passed through holes drilled in the 
wheel will make the adjustment se- 
eure, and the work of tightening and 
loosening three nuts is quickly done. 

The width of the wooden wheel 
should be gauged by the height of the 
lawn above the walk. It is desirable 
to have a rough surface on the wheel, 
and this is easily obtained by nailing 
a piece of old rope to the rim. 

With this simple attachment in 
place, and the extra wheel resting on 
the walk, the lawn mower stands per- 
fectly level, so that it ean be operated 
without any difficulty, cutting the 
grass as cleanly and as readily at the 
extreme edge as anywhere else. 

It is much easier to use this adjust- 
ment than to eut the edges with hand 
shears, and prevents digging into the 
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earth as is usually done if an effort is 
made to use the lawn mower without 
the extra wheel. The accompanying 
illustration shows how the wooden 
wheel looks when in place. 





GOOD TULIP VARIETIES 


The Tulips this year have been 
exquisitely beautiful. Although we 
have many other charming flowers in 
bloom at this time, the Tulips without 
exception are the glory of the garden. 
A succession of bloom covering a con- 
siderable period of time may be had 
by selecting bulbs from the various 
classes, from Early Singles to late 
Darwins. If a few new bulbs are 
added to the planting each year it 
will prevent the bulbs from ‘‘running 
out’’ which they will do, in time. 
Tulips may be combined effectively 
with perennials, and are lovely in 
themselves when the various shades 
are grouped together. 

A few of the Tulips that seemed 
particularly lovely this year in the 
Lowthorpe School Gardens are De 
Wet, a fiery orange, and Queen of 
the Netherlands, a soft pale rose, 
both in the Early Single class. A good 
double variety blooming slightly later 
is Rose d’Amour, which is rose pink. 

It is to the Cottage Tulips that we 
look for the clear yellow tones among 
the later Tulips. Honeymoon, in this 
class, is a soft primrose, fading to a 
creamy white. Inglescombe Pink is a 
large globular flower of soft rosy 
pink. Solferina, a pale cream yellow 
with darker yellow on the edge of the 
petals, has a graceful form, and is 
altogether one of the best. The Fawn 





A HOME-MADE EDGING DEVICE TO BE ATTACHED TO LAWN MOWERS 
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always seems to me the loveliest and 
daintiest of all, resembling a delicate 
salmon pink Rose: 

Of the Darwins, Margaret (syn. 
Gretchen) is one of the loveliest soft 
pinks, and Princess Elizabeth is a 
beautiful deep pink, while Louise de 
la Valliere is a bright cherry-rose. 
William Copeland and Valentin are 
both good violet shades; and After- 
glow is a very handsome rosy orange 
Tulip with salmon shading on the 
edges of its petals. The quiet tones of 
the Breeder Tulips are noted in Lord 
Cochrane, a soft golden brown and 
Bronze Queen, a _ lovely apricot- 
bronze. With the exception of De 
Wet, practically all the Tulips men- 
tioned will combine harmoniously. 

—Margaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 





LATE PLANTING 


It is still possible to purchase 
started plants for this year’s garden, 
although potted plants must now be 
used. Roses in pots can be obtained 
in many varieties and used to fill 
vacancies in the Rose bed. A wide 
variety of started perennials in pots 
is also available. These perennials 
include midseason kinds, as well as 
Asters, Chrysanthemums, Phlox, and 
other kinds for late blooming. These 
potted plants are of no little value to 
persons who are starting new gardens 
or who want to obtain quick effects. 
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PERENNIALS 


The Columbines 

Columbines are easy to grow from 
seeds, but difficult to divide. In gardens 
where they are grown freely, it is cus- 
tomary to sow the seeds immediately 
after they have ripened. Then nearly 
every seed will germinate, and the 
young plants will be husky enough to 
endure the winter without protection. 
As a rule they bloom well the next 
spring, at which time it is wise to 
discard the inferior varieties. There is 
a great difference in individual plants, 
and a careful selection is needed to 
maintain a high quality. 

When a bed of Columbines has been 
established or a section of the border 
given over to them, they will keep on 
flowering freely for several years, need- 
ing only to be kept free from weeds. 
They do not object to considerable 
shade, and will flower well under rather 
adverse conditions, although they re- 
spond quickly to good care. 











The Aconitums 


Probably Aconitum Fischeri is the 
most satisfactory species for the 
average garden. Its shade of blue is 
especially desirable, and being only 
moderately tall, it is able to resist 
ordinary winds without being staked. 
A. Wilsonii is taller and pethaps 
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most striking in appearance, but its 
color is rather less satisfying thar 
that of A. Fischeri, and it is mor 
particular about the soil in which 
grows. 

The Aconitums or Monkshoods are 
excellent plants for the mixed border, 
and harmonize well with most of the 
other late flowering perennials, espe- 
cially those with yellow tints. The, 
look well also grown in conjuncti: 
with Artemisia lactiflora. 

The Monkshoods are rather in.- 
patient of transplanting, and shoul 
not be moved oftener than once 
four or five years. A year or two 
required for them to regain their ful! 
vigor. They are somewhat hea 
feeders, and should be given a liberal! 
application of bone meal early in the 
season, with an extra feeding of pul- 
verized sheep manure when they have 
half grown. 


The Blue Flax 


The Blue Flax (Linum perenne) is 
a very satisfactory perennial to use 
for edging purposes early in the 
season. It ean also be used satisfac 
torily in the rock garden, and is 
sometimes bedded. A few plants look 
rather insignificant, but a mass ot 
blue flowers is exceedingly satisfac- 
tory. A broad ribbon-like edging 
along a lawn or at the front of a 
herbaceous border never fails to 
strike an-impression. 





HEAD, MASS., WAS GIVEN A GARDEN CERTIFICATE LAST SEASON 
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The blue of Linum perenne is like 
that of the sky, a shade that could 
|ardly be improved upon. The Blue 
}lax will grow in almost any soil ex- 
cept those which are acid. It likes 
| mestone soils and profits by having 
a little lime dug into the border. 

The plants are readily grown from 
seed, and do not mind being trans- 
planted so that established plants can 
be purchased from nurserymen. They 
flower through June, and often self- 
sow, so that additional plants are 
easily obained. 

After once having flowered, the 
plants may be sheared down to about 
six inches above the ground, which 
will induce a second erop of flowers 
in five or six weeks. If neglected, 
Linum perenne is likely to run out 
and gradually disappear, but if kept 
well fed with old manure or with 
commercial fertilizer, the clumps will 
inerease each year. New plants 
should be set about ten inches apart, 
and kept well cultivated. When used 
as an edging, they should be kept 
nearly a foot from the path. 
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The Iris Season 


Although the season has been late, 
the quality of the Iris blooms has 
been particularly good this year, and 
the poor weather has somewhat ex- 
tended the usual flowering period. It 
is difficult to make anything like a 
comprehensive review, but a few 
notes on some of the varieties may 
be worth while. 

The English variety Eglamour has 
attracted much attention in the gar- 
den of T. F. Donahue, of Newton 
Lower Falls, Mass., because of its 
immense size. It is probably exceeded 
in this respect only by Magnifica. It 
is a tall growing, purple Iris of good 
form and a desirable acquisition. 

The Iris Opera has confirmed the 
good impression of previous years. 
This variety, originated by Vilmorin, 
is bright reddish-lilae and purple-vio- 
let. It is very dark and velvety, and 
much redder than Alcazar, although 
not quite so red, apparently, as Semi- 
nole. It grows about two feet high, 











THE IRIS OPERA 


and looks particularly well when sur- 
rounded by varieties with light colors. 

Mr. Donahue has a special fond- 
ness for Swazii, which received an 
award of merit at the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society show, and which 
he considers the best of the Dominion 
varieties. It is blue-violet, with red- 
purple falls, and very tall, some 
specimens reaching three and a half 
feet. 

Ideal, a French variety, is a very 
handsome light blue variety, one of 
the most charming varieties, in fact, 
to carry this color. 

As usual Gaudichau has excited 
admiration wherever seen. Miss Grace 
Sturtevant, the Iris breeder, con- 
siders it the best of the dark purple 
varieties. Of the reddish-bronze var- 
ieties, nothing seen this year sur- 
passed Bruno, which has large flow- 
ers grown on strong stems of medium 
height. 

Aphrodite has retained its place 
as one of the best among the tall 
lavender varieties. It is very smooth 
and the white markings at the base 
of the falls add to its charm. 

One of the newest varieties is one 
called Gamaliel. This is very dark, 
in fact almost mouse color, of medium 
height, fair size and good form. It 
has aroused much admiration. 

Another very new variety is a Ger- 
man production called Rheingauperle, 
rose-pink, with lilac falls. Of the 
smoke-colored varieties, nothing new 
surpasses Quaker Lady, an exceed- 
ingly dainty and charming Iris. Lent 
A Williamson also maintains its high 
rank. Undoubtedly this is the best 
American production. 

The yellow Shekinah has shown up 
well this season, as has the very 
strong variety called Empire Yellow. 
White Knight keeps its place as one 
of the best white varieties. Prince 
Lohengrin is a mauve colored Iris 
which might be deseribed as an im- 
proved Lohengrin. 

Mother of Pearl, which has shown 
up well this season, is one of Miss 
Sturtevant’s creations. -This Iris, 
bluish-lavender in color and with 
large flowers, is one of the best va- 
rieties for the amateur’s garden. 
Queen Caterina is somewhat similar 
and seems to be equally worth while. 

The writer has also been much 
pleased with Miss Sturtevant’s Bluet, 
which is catalogued as light blue- 
lavender, but which produces a pecu- 
liar attractive blue effect in the 
garden. No variety is more delight- 
ful when planted in masses. 
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PEONY EXHIBITION POST- 
PONED 


Owing to the late season it has 
been found necessary to postpone the 
Peony exhibition, which was sched- 
uled to be given by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Hortiecul- 
tural Hall, Boston, June 19 and 20. 
The exhibition will now be combined 
with the Rose, Sweet Pea and Straw- 
berry show to be held June 26 and 
27. It is expected that the combined 
exhibition will be a large one, filling 
all three halls. 

Mr. A. B. Stout, of New York City, 
is to lecture on the first day, his sub- 
ject being ‘‘Lilies in the Home Gar- 
den’’; and Mr. Richard Wellington, 
of Geneva, N. Y., on Sunday, taking 
for his subject ‘‘Strawberries in the 
Home Garden.’’ 





OTHER POSTPONEMENTS 


The backward season has made it 
necessary to postpone the annual ex- 
hibition and convention of the Ameri- 
can Peony Society at Fort Wayne, 
Ind. The new date is Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 15 and 16. 

The annual exhibition of the Can- 
adian Iris Society has been post- 
poned until June 15 and 16. 





ANOTHER BOOK ON GARDEN 
MAKING 


Two weeks ago we reviewed a book 
entitled “Garden Making.” Now comes 
another book with the same name, ex- 
cept for the addition of two words 
which make it read “Garden Making 
and Keeping.”* The two books are as 
opposite in character as they well 
could be. The one by Miss Rehmann, 
previously reviewed, deals mostly with 
matters of interest to advanced gar- 
deners and those who are concerned 
with the development of the finer 
forms of garden work. 

Professor Findlay’s book is elemen- 





* “‘Garden Makin and Keeping,’’ by 
Hugh Findlay. Published by oubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. Price $5.00. 
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tary. It discusses the questions which 
come to men and women who are mak- 
ing new gardens or enlarging the gar- 
dens which they already own, and who 
seek information about practical meth- 
ods and suitable material. The latitude 
of the book is wide, running all the 
way from chapters on gardens for 
birds to others on trees and shrubs. It 
is a book which can be turned to for 
ready reference at any time. 

Professor Findlay gives considerable 
attention to rock gardens, saying that 
the best general soil for Alpine rock 
plants is one quarter garden loam and 
decayed soil, one quarter dried cow 
manure chopped or shredded fine, and 
one half woods earth. He objects to 
stiff clay, which eracks when it be- 
comes dry, causing breaking of the 
roots and the loss of moisture. Many of 
the Alpine plants, he points out, are 
deep rooted, and need a deep soil. The 
rocks should be so fitted as to meet 
this requirement. On the other hand 
they should be so arranged as to pre- 
vent washing the soil out of the pock- 
ets and thus exposing the root system. 
He advocates using potted plants 
when possible in order to avoid dis- 
turbing the root systems. 

After the plants are set out, they 
should be watered carefully with a fine 
spray. It is important not to wash the 
soil or puddle it, but to spray several 
times until the soil is saturated. The 
reader is advised to cultivate the sur- 
face soil one inch deep, two or three 
times during the season, and is told 
that little watering is necessary, but 
that when it is applied, the rock gar- 
den should be sprayed with a fine spray 
for from three to five hours, preferably 
in the evening. 





There is a full chapter on the mak- 
ing of Water Lily gardens. Lily ponds, 
however, are not considered suited to 
city homes, but are suggested for sub- 
urban gardens, where they should har- 
monize in some measure with the archi- 
tecture of the house. A little water 
garden, it is pointed out, should not 
stand alone, but should fit into the 
smaller landscape so that it will not 
look like an intruder. 

A little Lily garden may be made 
with a half barrel sunk into the ground. 
The barrel should first be saturated in 
the inside with kerosene oil and burned 
over to char the wood a little. The bar- 
rel must be free from grease or oil, and 
six inches of coarse ashes should be 
placed under it to give drainage. The 
barrel will last longer if it is painted 
with tar. 

The hardy Nymphaeas and Nelum- 
biums may be planted in May or June, 
but the tender Water Lilies should 
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never be planted until June or July, or 
after warm settled weather is assured. 


It will be necessary to replace the 
soil every two or three years, for plants 
grown in boxes or tubs. Plant food is 
supplied by sprinkling bone meal over 
the surface of the box, tub, or even on 
the water, enough being given to make 
it white. The bone meal will sink into 
the soil and decompose gradually. Ii 
may be given every two weeks during 
the growing season. 

In his chapter on Roses, Professor 
Findlay advocates applying a mulch of 
well decayed cow manure to the surface 
soil in July, and also approves two 
applications of liquid cow manure dur- 
ing the flowering season. He says that 
this liquid manure should be given very 
weak, which is contrary to the latest 
reports in the bulletin of the American 
Rose Society, which states that no 
harm and much good is done by apply- 
ing the manure water rather strong. A 
fine dusting of bone flour at the rate 
of two pounds per square yard is 
found beneficial as is Seotch soot when 
dusted over the surface soil in the 
spring. Cultivation is advocated imme- 
diately after the application of plant 
food. 





Professor Findlay gives very precise 
instructions, with diagrams, for the 
planting of bulbs, and discusses at 
length the best plants to use after the 
bulbous flowers have passed, as well as 
in connection with them. He says: 

“Plants to grow above small bulbs 
are Thyme (Thymus serpyllum lanu- 
ginosus, T. serpyllum  coceineus), 
Sedum (Sedum glaucum, S. album, S. 
anglicum), Linaria (L. cymbalaria, 
L. hepaticaefolia), Herniaria glabra, 
Speedwell (Veronica repens, V. pro- 
strata). One of the very prettiest and 
most satisfactory plants for the pur- 
pose, particularly in the half-shaded 
places enjoyed by Scillas and Snow- 
drops, is our small sweet white Violet 
(Viola blanda), that gives its tiny, 
sweet blossoms with the earliest bulbs, 
and thereafter maintains a fresh green 
carpet above their heads.” 

With the larger bulbs, the author 
likes Forget-me-nots, Wallflowers, 
Creeping Phloxes, perennial Flax, Ne- 
peta mussinii, Heucheras, Thrifts, 
Tufted Pansies and Pinks. He is en 
thusiastie over the combination of 
mauve Tulips with sky blue Flax fiow- 
ers, scarlet Tulips with white Flax, 
purple Tulips among the green velvet 
leafage of Stachys lanata, and pink 
Tulips with Nepeta mussinii. He likes 
Hyacinths with Forget-me-nots or 
among tufts of Arabis. 

The reader who grows Tulips will be 
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pleased with the lists giving varieties 
in different shades. 

Considerable attention is given to the 
planting of evergreens around subur- 
ban homes, and the fact is pointed out 
that where there are no eaves troughs 
the drip from the roof may interfere 
with foundation plantings. The writer 
advocates placing broad stones on the 
soil so as to form a splash and prevent 
the packing and washing of the soil. In 
any event, he thinks that it is not prac- 
tieal to plant closer than two or three 
feet from the wall, because the wall 
takes considerable moisture from the 
soil. 

It is pointed out that but few ever- 
greens will stand shade. The American 
Arborvitae becomes weak and strag- 
gling in such a place, but the common 
Hemlock is admirably suited to shade. 
“Although the Hemlock grows tall, it 
may be kept any desired height by 
pruning it early in the spring before 
the growth starts. The leader of a 
number of tall growing evergreens may 
be cut back to ensure a more compact 
growth, providing one does not desire 
a pyramid form. One must continually 
cut back the leader shoots in order to 
keep some trees within bounds.” 

Combinations are given for a variety 
of foundation plants depending upon 
whether one desires the tall columnar 
form or a broad conical form, or per- 
haps trees which are spreading or fan 
shaped. There is a list of evergreens 
for wind breaks, for service yard 
sereens, for hedges and even for win- 
dow boxes. A chapter dealing with 
deciduous shrubs is equally complete, 
there being long lists of the kinds to 
use in different locations. 

Altogether the book is what might be 
properly called a compendium of hor- 
ticultural knowledge. 





ZYGADENUS ELEGANS 


Among our American wild flowers 
from the Rockmont Nursery in 
Boulder, Colorado, is the little Zyga- 
denus elegans. It grows in the shade 
of the wood road at Hillerest Gar- 
dens not more than six or eight 
inches high with a drooping raceme 
of yellowish green flowers coming 
from a tuft of short grass or lily- 
like leaves. It is such a dainty little 
plant that we were surprised to read 
in Bailey’s Cyclopedia that it is 
‘*Three feet or less tall.’’ Ours is de- 
cidedly less than three feet tall. In the 
catalogue of the Rockmont Nursery 
it is described as having ‘‘grass-like 
foliage slender stems and racemes of 
white flowers; prefers a moist soil 
rich in humus.’’ On our wood road 
we have secured moisture for it by 
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placing stones over its roots, as we 
have not yet tried planting it in our 
bog. 

The flower of the Zygadenus ele- 
gans is not showy or especially 
attractive but the little plant is 
pleasing from its manner of growth. 
We have enjoyed watching it de- 
velop. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 





RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have recently 
been added to the Library of the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 
An as fruit farm, by F. N. Thorpe. 
1915 


The author calls his book ‘‘the biography 
of a fruit farm,’’ but it is more than that. 
Its pages are ripe with the accumulated 
knowledge of many years, and are written in 
a style which makes them pleasant reading 
as well as profitable. 

Diseases 0 eenhouse crops and their con- 
trol, by J. J. Taubenhaus. 1920. 

The author’s intention to provide a prac- 
tical guide for greenhouse men, plant patholo- 
gists, etc., has resulted in an excellently 
planned volume. The discussions are not full, 
but are clear and compact and are supple- 
mented frequently by references to useful lit- 
erature. 

First book of grasses, by es Chase. 1922. 

This little book is intended to give an un- 
derstanding of our native grasses to those 
who have little or no knowledge of botany. 
The text is in the form of lessons and is il- 
lustrated by frequent diagrammatic drawings. 
Garden planning and planting, ed. by H 

Thomas. 

The principal feature here is the great num- 
ber of plans and diagrams for small formal 
and informal gardens, patterned borders, and 
symmetrically shaped beds with planting sug- 
gestions. 

The Gardener’s pocket manual, by F. F. Rock- 
well. 1918. 

A pocket first aid to the vegetable gar- 
dener. 

How to grow wapeettes and garden herbs, by 
Allen French. 1923. 

A practical handbook for the vegetable 
gardener. Well arranged for quick use. 
Insect pests of farm, garden orchard, 2nd 

ed. rev., by E erson. 1921. 

Discusses the most important insects in fair 
detail giving life history. habits and control 
measures. Useful for reference by both stu- 
dents and practical growers. Tilustrated 
freely. 

Outline of genetics with special reference to 
plant material, by M. C. Coulter. 

This book is a revision of the author’s pre- 
vious work “‘Plant genetics.’’ It is intro- 
ductory to the general literature of plant 
sonemee and contains much valuable bibliog- 
raphy. 

Practical gardening: vegetables and fruits, by 
H. Findlay. 1918. 

Useful suggestions for the home gardener 
on common mistakes and how to avoid them. 
The ovrofitable culture of vegetables, by 

Thomas Smith. 1919. (English) 

Written for the market gardener and con- 
sequently more detailed than the average 
book on vegetables. An unusual feature is a 
section of seven chapters on the intensive 
methods of the Paris market gardeners. 

Wild flowers and ferns in their homes and 
in our gardens, by H. Durand. 1925. 

Formerlv published under the title ‘‘Tam- 
ing the wildings.’’ ‘The main body of the 
text is untouched, but the book is enlarged 
bv a better index and an appendix of new 
additions and of corrections to the text. 
Vegetable gardening; rev. ed., by R. L. Watts. 

1926 


The ten years that have gone by since 
the last appearance of this book, have seen 
many changes in agriculture. Not only have 
new varieties of vegetables appeared with 
corresponding advance in cultural methods. 
but practices in the control of diseases and 
pests have changed greatly, and the substitu- 
tion of motor for horse power has brought 
in new mechanical equipment. The purpose of 
the book is to present the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which all vegetable gardening 
depends. 
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BULBS AFTER BLOOMING 


Much of the complaint about the 
dying out of Narcissus and Tulip 


bulbs is due to the fact that the 
plants are cut down too soon. It is of 
the greatest importance that the fo- 
liage be allowed to ripen. This does 
not mean that it must be left until it 
has withered away. As a rule, tops 
may be removed when the foliage has 
become limp and partly yellow. The 
bulbs may then be lifted, if desired, 
or shallow rooted annuals may be 
planted over them. There is really no 
reason for lifting these bulbs each 
year unless the beds are wanted for 
special purposes. Tulips will do well 
in one place for two to four years, 
and Daffodils will go even longer 
without being moved, although they 
require an occasional lifting. 

When the bulbs have been lifted, 
they must not be left on the ground 
exposed to sunshine. If this is done, 
the skins will split and the bulbs 
shrivel. It is best to dry them in a 
cool, well-ventilated cellar and to 
clean them as soon as drying has 
been completed. Then they may be 
stored in paper bags or in sand until 
the time for autumn planting. It is a 
good plan to use tobacco dust among 
them to prevent attacks of plant lice. 
The bags need not be tied at the top. 
It is better to have them open. 





TIMELY PAMPHLETS 


The New Jersey Experiment Station have 
published two excellent and timely circulars. 
The first, number 185, is ‘‘Pansies from 
Seed.’’ In brief and condensed form it gives 
the necessary instructions for the successful 
growing of these universal favorites, from 
the purchase of the seed to the wintering over 
of the plants. 


Circular 188, ‘‘The Eastern Tent Cater- 
pillar’’ gives many facts of the life hisiorv 
and habits of a widespread pest. Both ile 
pamphlets may be obtained from the Station 
at New Brunswick, N. J. 


Circular 184 ‘‘Peonies in the garden’’ is 
also extremely practical. In addition to the 
usual discussion of soil, planting and culture, 
it takes up causes of non-flowering, and dis- 
eases and insects. There’is a brief account 
of the basis of peony classification, the scale 
of points of the American Peony Society, and 
a bibliography. 


From the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege we may note Extension leaflet 59, ‘‘The 
home garden,’’ which condenses into a 15- 
page pamphlet much valuable information. 
Tables of ‘‘essential facts’’ for vegetable 
evens and for the flower garden are especially 
good, 


Extension leaflet 68 (revised) from the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, *‘Spray- 
ing the apple orchard,’’ is issued ‘‘in the in- 
terests of State-wide spraying.’’ It gives 
the spree and their composition in the order 
in which they should be used, and follows 
with descriptions of the principal orchard 
pests and measures to be used against them. 
The leaflet is well illustrated by photographs. 


The Massachusetts Department of Agricul- 
ture has just issued a 38-page mimeograph, 
‘*Asparagus marketing facts for Massachu- 
setts growers.’'’ by Piper, Jr. It is 
intended to give the marketer information on 
trend of prices, important sources of com- 
petition within and without the state, and 
other similar subjects. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 





* 


The Carolinas are especially fav- 
ored among states because three im- 
portant forms of plant life have been 
given their names. There is, to begin 
with, the Carolina Hemlock, one of 
the noblest trees that grows in this 
country, and fully at home in the 
north as well as in the states south. 
Then there is the Carolina Rhodo- 
dendron, and finally—save the mark 
—the Carolina Poplar. 

It is the Rbododendron about 
which I wish to write a few words. 
R. carolinianum, as it appears in the 
catalogues, is in many ways the most 
useful native Rhododendron. It is not 
found in many gardens, to be sure, or 
for that matter in many nurseries, 
doubtless because it has not been 
propagated freely. In fact, it was 
only a few years ago that this plant 
was introduced from its native 
haunts in the Appalachian moun- 
tains. This introduction was made in 
a quiet way, and the average gar- 
dener has not realized what a prize 
this Carolina Rhododendron is. Then, 
too, until recently hybrid Rhododen- 
drons have been available at a mod- 
erate price, and for some reason our 


garden makers as well as our nur- 
serymen seem to prefer exotic plants, 
most of the hybrids being imported 
from England or Holland. 

R. carolinianum does not make as 
large a plant as R. maximum, or for 
that matter, R. catawbiense. It 
blooms earlier than either, and the 
flower heads stand out from above 
the foliage much more prominently 
than the blooms of R. maximum. 
There is room for improvement in the 
color and probably by selection more 
delicate shades will be obtained, but 
as it is, the rosy pink flowers, borne 
in clusters, are very attractive. 

Furthermore this Rhododendron is 
absolutely hardy, and there is seldom 
a season when it does not flower 
freely. The foliage is good, being 
very dark green above and rusty be- 
low. The plant will flourish in the 
full sun or in deep shade, making it 
one of the most adaptable of garden 
subjects. 

No broad leafed evergreen is more 
suitable for massing on hillsides or 
for planting in large rock gardens. 

If the Carolina Rhododendron had 
been introduced with a blare of 
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trumpets and extensive advertising, 
it probably would be known far and 
wide, although perhaps the nursery- 
men would have found it difficult to 
obtain plants enough to meet any 
great demand. Knowledge of its 
value is now spreading, and it can be 
recommended without qualification. 





It is to be hoped that garden 
makers who are growing Rhododen- 
drons will keep in mind the necessity 
for mulching the earth around them 
in summer as well as in winter. 
Occasionally I find a garden where 
the collection of these plants is being 
handled like ordinary shrubs, the 
earth under them being faithfully 
cultivated and raked. Usually the 
appearance of the plants indicates 
that they are suffering from this mis- 
taken kindness. 

Rhododendron roots grow very 
close to the surface. They are easily 
destroyed by cultivation, and they 
suffer from the hot rays of the sun. 
The only proper way in which to 
keep these plants in good health is to 
maintain a permanent mulch the year 
round. The best mulch consists of 
forest leaves, but if leaves are not to 
be obtained, peat moss can be used 
as a valuable substitute, at least 
temporarily. 

Rhododendrons which have flow- 
ered should have the old blossom 





RHODODENDRON CAROLINIANUM, A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE NATIVE SPECIES 
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heads removed, but this work should 
be done with care, and none of the 
branches broken off. The need for 
this care is obvious when one under- 
stands that the new flower buds come 
at the ends of the same branches as 
the present season’s blooms, and just 
below the old flowers. 





The deciduous Rhododendrons com- 
monly called Azaleas, continue to 
flower with great beauty this season. 
Many expressions of admiration were 
heard from visitors who saw the ex- 
hibit of Louisa Hunnewell Azaleas at 

‘the flower show at Horticultural Hall, 

June 5 and 6. There will be a wide 
eall for this hybrid when it becomes 
available for distribution. 

Some rather interesting observa- 
tions have been reported to me upon 
th actions of Azalea calendulacea, 
the Flame Azalea of the Appala- 
chians. It has been found that soil 
conditions apparently have a _ sur- 
prising effect on the color of this 
species. Plants which have been re- 
moved from one spot to another have 
changed greatly in the depth or in- 
tensity of their colors, sometimes to 
the satisfaction and sometimes to the 
regret of the owner. It is rather diffi- 
eult to explain these peculiarities. 





Reports have also been made about 
the actions of certain Tulips which 
have been found to produce several 
flowers on the same stem, usually 
from side shoots. Amateurs who 
find this manifestation in their gar- 
dens often think that they have dis- 
covered a rare novelty, but the fact 
is that certain Tulips have a habit 
of producing additional flowers. This 
habit is particularly well established 
in La Tulipe Noire, which may throw 
as many as six flowers. The Darwin 
Tulip Faust has a similar habit, al- 
thought perhaps to a less pronounced 
degree. 





I was surprised when walking 
through the broad lawn in front of 
the Christian Science Church in Bos- 
ton recently to see beach sand being 
spread with a liberal hand all over 
the grass. Inquiries elicited the in- 
formation that this plan was being 
carried out on the advice of a promi- 
nent green keeper, who had discov- 
ered its value. This man had been 
engaged to give his expert advice on 
the care of the lawn. Those in charge 
had expected that he would recom- 
mend some high priced fertilizer or 
special treatment. His suggestions, 
however, were confined almost wholly 
to the point that beach sand be 
spread evenly over the grass and 
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then carefully raked in until it had 
disappeared from sight. Altogether 
about twenty tons of sand were used 
on this lawn. 

Probably this treatment is not to 
be recommended for lawns every- 
where, but may have a distinct value 
for those in cities. The argument is 
that such lawns become covered with 
oily waste and with street dirt, which 
can be removed to best advantage 
with sand. It is found on eareful ob- 
servation that some lawns in cities 
where oil is used for fuel are com- 
pletely covered with a film of oil each 
spring. It will be interesting to note 
the results of this particular experi- 
ment. 





GLADIOLUS COLORS CLASSIFIED 


The American Gladiolus Society has 
adopted a color classification for use 
at Gladiolus exhibitions and color 
families have been arranged as fol- 
lows to properly place the different 


varieties in their correct classes: 


PURE PINK—AIll of the light tints of spec- 
trum Red; which do not have the violet hue 
< ag Pink, nor the orange hue of Salmon 

ink. 

RED—AIl of the tints, shades, and hues 
nearest spectrum Red; which do not have the 
Violet hue of Rose, nor the Orange hue of 
Scarlet. 

DARK RED—All of the dark shades of 
Red; which do not have Violet hue enough 
to place them in the Purple family, nor 
Orange enough to be brown. 

SALMON PINK—Tints of Orange and Red- 
orange hues. 

SCARLET—Intermediate hues of Red and 
—- with enough Orange to make a de- 
cidedly brilliant color. 

CREAM, BUFF and FLESH — Tints of 
Orange-yellow and Yellow hues. 

ORANGE—tTints and shades of hues nearest 
Orange. 

YELLOW—tTints of hues nearest the Yel- 
low scale. 

PALE VIOLET—tThe lighter tints of Vio- 
let; which do not show decided Red hue of 
Rose Pink. 

VIOLET—Tints, shades, and hues nearest 
Violet. 

ROSE PINK—Light tints of the Violet-red 


ues. 

ROSE—Hues of Violet-red darker than 
Rose Pink, yet not dark enough for the 
Purple family. 

PURPLE—Shades of Violet-red hues too 
dark for Rose family; with more Violet fac- 
tor than Dark Red family. 

WHITE—Predominating color white. 

ANY OTHER COLOR—OCombinations which 
can not be readily placed in any of the above 
families; such as ‘‘smoky’’ kinds and those 
pe show about equal quantity of various 
colors. 


The following comments are made 
in the society’s prize schedule: 

‘*Combinations of family colors 
with markings are advisable, as Rose 
Pink with Purple blotch; Yellow with 
Red lines, Salmon Pink with Yellow 
throat, ete. 

** As used above ‘tint’ means light- 
er than the fundamental color, while 
‘shade’ is darker. 

‘*A hue is intermediate between 
two fundamental colors, as a hue red 
and orange. In like manner we get a 
violet red hue which becomes our 
Rose family, while the lighter tints 
are classed as Rose Pink and the 
darker shades our Purple family. 
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‘It is comparatively easy to cor- 
rectly place any variety in its proper 
class. Just take a few specimen spikes 
and view them at a distance of about 
ten feet, away from any confusing 
colors; the predominating color will 
readily be determined.’’ 





MORE ABOUT LABELS 


Dear Sir:—In Horticulture for May 
15 garden labels are discussed, and I 
want to call your attention to the 
fact that the supposedly copper labels, 
to be written on with a stylus or 
sharp-pointed stick with the presump- 
tion that a permanent and legible 
label results, are not copper, but of 
some cheaper alloy with disintegrates 
in the weather, and much more rap- 
idly if a bit of spray happens to hit 
the label, while it becomes so nearly 
illegible as to be virtually useless. 
I tried filling the impressions made by 
the stylus with white paint, but that 
did not stay, and this form of label 
is rather painfully useless because 
one tends to believe that it is worth 
something when it is worth nothing. 

Bright zine can be used very suc- 
cessfully for permanent labels if it is 
rubbed with fine emery paper to get 
a clean surface and then written on, 
preferably with a gold pen dipped in 
an ink made by dissolving ten grains 
of platinum chloride in four ounces 
of plain water. (This amount of solu- 
tion will provide enough ink to write 
a million labels, I presume!) What 
happens when this ink reaches the 
zine is that the hydrochloric acid in 
the platinum salt leaves it and attacks 
the zine, depositing the platinum on 
the zine in a perfectly black impres- 
sion that will last until long after the 
zine itself has been influenced by the 
weather so as to be actually reduced 
in thickness. In fact, I have found 
these labels after fifteen years of use 
requiring only to be washed to get 
the grime of years off, in order to be 
as legible as new, and I have also 
found that if it is desired to use again 
a label once used it requires consider- 
able work with emery paper to get off 
the platinum impression, which is 
actually raised above the surface of 
the zine. 

Of course the aluminum stamped 
labels are definitely good, but they 
are much softer and less wear-proof 
than these permanent zine labels, on 
which one can write any facts that 
interest him about where a particular 
plant or shrub was obtained, and 
when. 

Yours truly, 
J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Clearance Sale 


to be continued— 


We have many varieties of 
Iris and Peonies remaining 
but not many plants of any 
one variety. ¢ must sur- 
render possession of prop- 
erty next fall and must dis- 
pose of all stock before 
close of the season. Prices 
are quoted with that end in 
view. 

This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to purchase high 
grade stock at exception- 
ally low prices. 

Lists of varieties unsold, 
with prices, will be sent on 
request. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
Haverford, Pa. 








Fruit & Ornamentals, 
ROSES, EVERGREENS, ETC. 
ShrubsLowest PRICES AVAILABLE. 
Pree Practical Individual Blue-Print Plans 
without obligation. To suit your particu- 
lar grounds, whether it be the small 
bungalow or large estate. Oan be com- 
leted over several seasons. gue 
ee. Containing Sketch-Blank. Fill it out 
and we will prepare s plan. 
We pay all transportation charges anywhere 
J. OTTO & SON NUBSERY OO. 
2142 Nichols St., Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 














AGAVE WANTED 
Anyone having AGAVE (Century Plant) Vic- 
toriae Reginae for sale, write, stating price. 
C. Frank Bogert, 147W. Bigelow Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
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ROADSIDE FLOWERS 


If plucked, the roadside’s lovely flower 

Becomes the plaything of an hour; 
Yet left unplucked, may give delight 
To all who pass from dawn to night. 

Creation’s loveliest! and so 

Please from thy selfishness forego. 


Suppose that one of the many 
societies for the Preservation of 
Wild Flowers should print this verse 
on a card, perhaps 8x6”, frame it 
simply, covering it with glass, and 
then ask a few summer hotel keepers 
to hang it on the walls of their hotels. 
The hotels should be of a good class 
which automobiles are apt to fre- 
quent. The card itself should have 
the name of the society on it because 
it would thereby carry more weight; 
but it should not have the name of 
the author — an ineffective addition. 
Poets, Emerson I think among the 
number, have now and then written 
of the right of the flower to its own 
life. But the right to its own life 
would have little weight with those 
who eat, and without a qualm, meat 
or even vegetables or fruits. Some 
other appeal must be made. The gen- 
erosity of leaving for the happiness 
of others the life that if plucked for 
oneself withers in a few minutes 
might well prove a more effective and 
more easily understood appeal. 

It is true of course that a mah or 
& woman might be so selfish as 
not to be deterred by this placard 
from such destruction. But even he 
or she might be deterred by the 
awakened hostility of those who pre- 
fer to let the flowers grow. If two or 
three hotels would put up the plac- 
ards other hotels could easily be 
prevailed upon to put them up if it 
seemed desirable. 

—Morris Gray. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 





“Ready -grown”’ 


(POTTED PLANTS) 


ROSES 


for the late planter 











Me 





stock, 





No necessity to defer planting Roses until the Fall 
or next Spring. You can have all the enjoyment of a 
Rose Garden this year, by planting our specially pre- 
pared “Potted Roses.” 
plants, potted early in the season, now well furnished 
with new roots and vigorous growths already started. 
They can be planted out without any set-back, and 
will bloom as profusely as the early-planted dormant 


These are 2-year-old field 


Look over your old Rose beds also, and see if there 
are any winter failures that need replacing. 


Write for complete list 


The ROSE FARM 


(BOX R.) PURCHASE ST. (near RYE LAKE) 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


June 15, 1926 


HILLCREST GARDENS LECTURES 


The following lectures will be 
given at Hillcrest Gardens, Wellesley 
Street, Weston, Massachusetts, Wed- 
nesday afternoons at 3:30 o’elock. 
Readers of Horticulture are welcome. 
No tickets are needed. On account of 
the small size of the hall it is neces- 
sary to reserve it on July seventh as 


noted below. 

June 30. ‘‘The Care of Annuals,’’ by Prof. 
Clark L. Thayer, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst. 

July 7. ‘‘Open Spaces in Massachusetts,’’ 
by Mr. Oharles W. Eliot, Jr., Secretary of 
the Trustees of Public Reservations. The hall 
is reserved on this date for the Garden 
Clubs of Cohasset, Scituate and Hingham. 

July 14. ‘‘Exploring the Amazon River,’’ 
by Mr. Weld Arnold of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. 

uly 21. ter pag’ S in Work and Play,’’ 
by Mr. Wayne C. Holsworth, editor of the 
Department of Horticulture in Parks and 
Recreation Grounds. 

July 28. ‘‘The Evolution of Bird Life,’’ by 
Mr. Horace Taylor, teacher and naturalist. 

August 4. ‘‘Wild Flowers and Birds of New 
England,’’ by Mrs. Harriet Upham Goode, of 
Birdacres, Sharon, Mass. 

August 11. ‘‘Toads in Our Gardens,’’ by 


Miss Hilda E. Karns, the Children’s Museum 
of Boston. 
August 18. ‘‘Qualifications for a Cam 


Counselor,’’ by Mr. Burdette Johnson, a Hill- 
crest boy. 

August 25. ‘‘Whistling of Bird Notes,’’ by 
Mr. Charles Crawford Gorst, who calls the 
birds to him by whistling their notes. 

September 1. ‘‘Questions on Our Native 
— by Miss Inez. A. Perry, Sudbury, 

ass. 

September 6. Labor Day. The boys will 
read their papers, which will be judged by 
the following: 

Mr. George Tilghman, headmaster of the 
Morristown School for Boys, Morristown, N. 
J.; Mr. Henry A. Frost, principal of the 
Cambridge School of Domestic and Landscape 
Architecture; Mrs. A. M. Hume, writer of 
articles on Gardens in the Boston ‘‘Evening 
Transcript.’’ 


COMING EVENTS 


New Orleans, La., July 15.—New Orleans 
Horticultural Society’s convention at the City 
Park Casino. 

New York, Aug. 12-14.—The Horticultural 
Society of New York’s conference on plant 
sterility. 

Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 12-13.—American 
Gladiolus Society’s Annual Exhibition at Ed- 
gerton Park. 

San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 26-28.— The 
Dahlia Society of California’s show at the 
Palace Hotel. 


GARDEN REQUISITES 


Japanese Bamboo Stakes 
Last for years. Do not decay. 
Green colored invisible. Light, strong, for 
staking Lilies, Gladioli, Dahlias, etc. 
50 100 250 








ee Pere see ee $.75 $1.50 $3.50 
a SAS ae 85 1.55. 3.75 
ee Re eer rare 1.25 2.25 4.25 
a ee PCTS Fre oe ee 1.40 2.75 5.00 
6 ‘* Natural color cane. 1.25 2.00 4.50 
1,000 $16.00 
Extra Heavy Stakes 

For Dahlias, young trees, Tomatoes, Pole 
Beans, etc. 

50 100 
ine ooilesd cos cnet ine bus $2.75 $4.50 
Riot. “wttie «twee Se Rae awed 3.25 6.00 
Dr eta kied S50 tbe pee vibes és 3.50 7.00 
Fee ene Ce Cee eC EET OO ee 5.00 9.00 


Yamade Lawn Broom—Used abroad sweep- 
ing leaves, lawns. etc. Each $1.50. 

Yamade Bamboo Rake—Superior, fiexible, 
durable. For cleaning lawns and walks, etc. 
Each $1.50. 

Raffia—Natural, per lb. 40c, 5 Ibs. $1.75. 

Raffia Tape—Nile green, very strong, 250- 
yd. spool $1.25. 

Silkaline—Strong green thread for plant 
tying, per spool 40c. 

Troweed—Trowel and weeder. Each 60c. 
Our SPECIALTY — RARE Seeds and Bulbs. 

Send for our Garden Book. 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 


102 Park Place New York 
Established 49 years 
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AN APHIS SPRAYING WRINKLE 


In my spraying to control plant lice, 
or aphis, last season, I had an expe- 
rience that should be of value to other 
gardeners. The insecticide used was 
black leaf forty, at the rate of about 
one part to one thousand of water. 
On a small seale this means about a 
teaspoonful to the gallon; on a large 


one, three-quarters of a pint to one — 


hundred gallons. 

The most interesting points about 
the spraying are, first, that only one 
application was necessary on part of 
my currant bushes, whereas on the 
other bushes two sprayings had to be 
given in order to get as good results. 
The reason for this difference I attri- 
bute to the time of day when the 
spraying was made. In the case of the 
one application the work was done 
before 7 o’clock in the morning; 
whereas, in the case of two sprayings 
the application was made twelve hours 
later—seven in the evening. The sec- 
ond application to the evening sprayed 
bushes was made several days later— 
when it was found that the first ap- 
plication had not been fully success- 
ful. 

The difference in time was uninten- 
tional. Breakfast interrupted the 
morning application, or there would 
have been only one job instead of two. 
However, from the observations which 
followed this break I have concluded 
that spraying with a caustic or oil 
emulsion early in the day will give 
best results because the solution will 
naturally become stronger as_ its 
water evaporates; whereas a solution 
of the same strength applied toward 
evening will tend to become weaker 
because of its dilution with dew. The 
morning application dries up and 
sticks to the leaves and at night be- 
comes liquid and active again when 
the dew settles; but the evening ap- 
plication not only becomes more di- 
lute; it lends to drip off. 

Tobacco extract (black leaf forty, 
or nicotine sulphate) not only is an 
excellent insecticide but it serves as a 
repellant as long as its fumes may be 
detected by the female plant louse. 
Hence the advisability of applying as 
early in the season as the first lice can 
be found; also the importance of 
thoroughly covering the under side 
of every leaf with the solution, be- 
cause there it will stick longer than 
on the upper side as it is more pro- 
tected from washing by rain. 

My observation on the spraying of 
cabbages, roses and other plants at- 
tacked by plant lice tally with those 
on the currant bushes but are less 
striking. 


Suffern, N. Y. —M. G. Kains. 
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New England Office: 


THE CHERRY MAGGOT 


Methods for combating the cherry 
maggot are outlined in a publication 
now available at the State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y. This 
troublesome pest, which often causes 
much loss and annoyance from 
‘‘wormy’’ cherries, may be easily 
controlled by the timely application 
of a poison spray. The first applica- 


tion is due at about the time that 
Early Richmond cherries show red on 


one side, and should be followed with 
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What George Harvey 
of Newton Centre, Mass. 
Grows in His Greenhouse 


T WAS just the last of April when I chanced along to take a photo 


Although the house is but 18 feet wide and 33 long, there were at 
least 30 different kinds of flowers, luxuriant in foliage and profuse 


One of its delights was the abundance of the old-time, everyday-kind of 


Running along one side, above the other flowers, was a nasturtium, with 
its perky flowers and spicy seed pods. 


Across the end of one bench were sweet peas. 

At their feet were double and single, orange and golden calendulas. 
Sunny-eyed marguerites in pots sidling up to rather stately snapdragons. 
Yes, and even some of our Grandmothers’ fuchsias. I F 
All these, and many more I can’t possibly remember, all growing happily 
in this house 18 feet wide and 33 long. } 
How can you resist finding out what just such a one would cost, built 


Glad to send you our printed matter. 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


Jord «. Burnham@. 


LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON 
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Factory: 
IRVINGTON, N. Y. 
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a second application when the Mont- 
morency cherry shows red. 

The spray mixture recommended is 
made up of lime-sulfur, 214 gallons, 
arsenate of lead 2% pounds; and 
water to make 100 gallons. For 
sweet cherries the lime-sulfur is re- 


duced to two gallons. Applications of 
a sulfur-lead arsenate dust (90-10) 
also gave a fair degree of control 
where care was taken to keep the 
foliage and fruit well covered by re- 
peated dusting after heavy rains. 


Supplementary measures include 
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Cliptwood = 
Porch 
Shade ) | @é cms 
| “The World’s ‘=> ey 
Standard” wo) 


Make your porch or veranda a 
shady spot all through the day. 
Cliptwood Porch Shades are dur- 
able. Scientific design with exclu- 
sive patented features make these 
shades a worth while investment 
for your home. Painted color-fast 
in green or brown. Built to last 
for years. Easily hung. Perfect 
in operation. 

Complete information upon request 
SHREDWOOD CURTAIN CO. 
20 Oread St., Worcester, Mass. 



















DWARF 
STANDARD JAPANESE 


IRISES 


SIBERIAN 


INTERMEDIATE 
Mr. and Mrs. 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 


SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Sharon, Mass. 


Twenty miles from Boston 
Visitors Welcomed 

















PLANTING 


PRUNING SPRAYING 


R. D. LOWDEN 
Tree and Shrub Specialist 
Boston and Manchester 
Formerly Foreman Arnold Arboretum 
7 Mendelssohn St., Roslindale, Mass. 
Telephone: Parkway 2254-M 
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EVERGREENS 


Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines > 
Book 
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ry ewok Finest Collection \*aegene | 


Spestuee Trees and Young Stock 
of Japan Roseflowering and Weeping 
Cherries 


Flowering Orab in very large assortment 


of kinds and sizes 
Azaleas — Dwarf Boxwood 
ae Catalogue on Bequest 
RT ‘‘The Garden Nurseries’’ 
a Se Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 
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the use of quick-acting contact in- 
secticides, such as nicotine sulfate; 
early picking of the entire crop as 
soon as it is ready for market; 
orchard cultivation to destroy the 
pupa or resting stage of the maggot; 
and the removal of crop remnants. A 
copy of the Station circular deserib- 
ing methods of cherry maggot control 
may be had free of charge upon 
request. 





PLANTS FOR SHADY PLACES 


The number of trees, shrubs or 
flowers which thrive in shady places is 
limited. A distinction must be made, 
too, between those shady spots where 
the soil is dry, and those places where 
the ground is shady but moist. 

Two trees which will grow in dry 
shady places are Tree of Heaven 
(Ailanthus glandulosa) and Honey 
Locust. (Gleditsia triacanthos). Three 
large shrubs; Witch Hazel (Hamma- 
melis virginica), Buckthorn (Rhamnus 
cathartica) and Choke Cherry (Prunus 
virginiana) will also stand these hard 
conditions. Medium shrubs such as Bar- 
berry, Gray-stemmed Dogwood and 
Five-leaved Aralia, the latter a grace- 
ful arching plant from Japan, may 
serve to face down the taller shrubs. 
Low Blueberry (Vaccinium pennsyl- 
vanicum), Huckleberry (Gaylussacia 
baccata) and Coralberry (Symphori- 
carpos vulgaris) are small shrubs 
suitable for such a location. Low 
plants that will cover the ground are; 
Pachysandra terminalis and English 
Ivy, which will serve if not exposed 
to winds. Some ferns such as the 
Christmas Fern, the Evergreen Wood 
Fern, the Gossamer Fern, will grow in 
comparatively dry places. The Wood 
Asters and Plantain Lilies (Funkias) 
will blossom here, also. 

Practically all the above mentioned 
plants will succeed better in places 
where the ground is fairly moist, and 
thus may be also considered among 
those mentioned below in relation to 
damp, shady locations. 

For evergreen trees there is the 
Hemlock, which delights in moist, 
well-drained spots; while among the 
deciduous trees none is better than 
the Beech (Fagus americana). For 
small trees there are the Flowering 
Dogwoods, the Shadbush, the Blue 
Beech, Hop Hornbeam, (Carpinus 
caroliniana), the Goosefoot or Striped 
Maple (Acer pennsylvanicum) and 
the Mountain Maple (Acer spica- 
tum), all of which are beautiful and 
fitting. 

Good large shrubs are fairly numer- 
ous and among them are the Great 
Bay (Rhododendron maximum) and 


Improve Your Soil- 


For Lawns, Gardens, Trees 


The soil requirements of plants differ 
greatly. We have studied this question 
carefully. 
lem! we'll give you the 
experience. 
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and Shrubbery 





Write us about =. ape 
enefit of our 


HYPER-HUMUS 
ODORLESS—WEEDLESS 


1 100-lb. Bags $1.50 4 100-Ib. aoe $5.00 
1 Tonin Bags 20.00 AllpricesF.O.B. 

If you grow Rhododendrons, we can 
help you succeed. 
**Soil 


Plant 


Write for our booklet 
Improvement’’ which gives full 


directions for using Hyper-Humus. Infor- 
mation on the successful growing of Rho- 
dodendrons will be sent you — request. 
RHODO-GRO will do the tric 


Hyper-Humus Company 


Dept. 14, Newton, New Jersey 


Hyper-Humus 


—get your 


“Puts the Top in Top Soil” 








Fruit and Ornz mental 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY 00. 


Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 


Yalesville, Conn. 








EVERGREENS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 
South Braintree 


SHRUBS 








STAR BRAND ROSES 


The end for our list 
CONARD-PYLE ware Seove 
COMPANY ; 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every y no good hardy climber 








Rosert Pyve, President 








DREER’S 


will help you get the best results 
with Vegetables and Flowers. 
It contains a complete list of 
Seasonable Seeds, as well as win- 
ter and spring flowering Bulbs, 
and tells you when to plant 
them. Order your Bulbs now, 
to be sure of them for fall. 


Write for free copy, and please 


HENRY A. DREER 





Midsummer 
Catalogue 





mention “Horticulture” 










1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the mountain Laurel (Kalmia lati- 
folia). Elderberries, Spicebush (Ben- 
zoin aestivale), Forsythia and Arrow- 
wood (Viburnum dentatum) are all 
suitable for normally moist condi- 


tions, while the Speckled Alder (Al- | IN V-BAR GREENHOUSES 


nus ineana) will flourish with its roots : 
in water. Medium shrubs (six to eight EEE ENE ENE ENE ENE EE 
feet) that need good woodland soil, 
but which amply repay care in this 
respect are the High Bush Blueberry 
(Vaccinium corymbosum) and Az- 
aleas. 




















AMERICAN GROWN NARCISSUS 


Dear Sir:—On behalf of myself and 
other producers in this section of the 
country of American grown Narcissus 
bulbs I must protest against the char- 
acterization by Stephen F. Hamblin 
in your April 15 number of “Ameri- 
can grown Narcissus of inferior qual- |) 2" greenhouse 
ity and higher price.” I make bold to {J a 
assert that the Narcissus bulbs many i 
growers are producing in this section 
of the country are in all respects su- 
perior to the bulbs heretofore imported 
from Holland. 

Of course, as in any new and rap- 


Large illustrated 
book of 52 pages 
containing valu- 


Lutton Green- 
houses have along 
record of satisfac- 
tory performance. 

ASK A 


z LUTTON OWNE 
for the asking NER 


Distinctive Additions 








idly developing industry, there are 
people growing Narcissus bulbs in this 
and other sections of the country who 
are unfamiliar with their requirements 
and with the proper methods of curing 
and grading their stock. Thus inferior 
stock is likely to find its way into the 
market, disappoint purchasers, and 
give American growers generally a 
black eye. But this is no excuse for the 
general characterization of American 
grown stock as inferior. 

Prices of American grown Narcissus 
bulbs for foreing, are very certain to 
be much higher for a few years on 
account of the enforcement ‘of the 
quarantine. With a normal market in 
this country for 100,000,000 bulbs a 
year and not more than a fraction that 
many bulbs of American production 
to supply it, prices may go to any con- 
ceivable level. 

I recently made an extensive tour of 
the Narcissus plantings of Washing- 
ton. This tour has convinced me that 
our estimate that there are 7,000,000 
Narcissus being grown commercially 
in this state is perhaps 20 per cent too 
high. I find, also, that most of the sue- 
cessful growers, instead of offering 
bulbs in quantity for sale this year, are 
conserving their stocks for propagat- 
ing purposes and, in addition, will 
make considerable importations of 
planting stocks this season if permits 
to do so ean be procured from the fed- 
eral horticultural board. 

The suggestion of your correspon- 
dent that bulbs of the Dutch and other 
bulbous Iris can be substituted by 


to the Finest Estates — er 


Combining beauty of design, quality of workman- 
ship, strong, durable, sanitary construction and 
perfect ventilation at all times, a Patented Lutton 
V-Bar Greenhouse offers you the greatest possible 
value for the money invested. Built to last—and 
it does. Never any worry about repair troubles. 
If you are planning on a new greenhouse this year, 
or an addition to your present one, we urge that 
you write us today for a copy of our book 


“GREENHOUSES 
OF QUALITY” 


; | 
REGUS. Pal OFF, 


GREEN | HOUSES 


PAT. JAN. 2,191 











IRIS TIME 


at Hillside 


Estes Street 
Amesbury 
Massachusetts 


Jj? the month of June over five thousand of 


the new and rare Iris will be in bloom in our Gardens. 


To those who are familiar with the older varieties 
only, these new Iris will come as a revelation. 


It would give us great. pleasure to have you visit 
Hillside during Iris Time. 


We also have on view a rather interesting collection 
of Early American Furniture. 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 
Charles N. Dennett 
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IRIS AND PEONIES 


“No man has a right to leave the world as he found it. Ke n.ust add some- 
thing to it; either he must make it better, happier, or he must make the face 
of the earth more beautiful or fairer to look at.” 


You are invited to come and see my Iris and Peonies in bic 
welcome. Your pleasure is my reward, so you will ne* be 


with any money. 


averybody 
_ sted to part 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


From Horticultural Hall, take Huntington Ave., and keep straight ahead to Cedar St. 














Special Catalog on 
Cottage Gardens 
Peonies 


and Imported 


Holland 
Bulbs 


is now ready, and a copy 
will be sent free upon 
request. 


Gott 
e@ 
Lenten, 


Lansing, Michigan 


























ROSEFIELD’S SUPERB 
PEONIES 


Over 150 choicest varieties 
Catalog free 


ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Valley Junction P. O. Des Moines, Iowa 








Novelties in Gladiolus of 
Austin Origination 


Tycko Zang—Massive Blooms of lovely 
color. 










Gold Eagle—New, early, deep yellow. 

Veiled Brilliance—Immense size. Exquis- 
ite color. 

These and many others described and 
priced in our New List. 

Write quickly and plainly for yours. 

AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom Street, Ravenna, Ohio 























| Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 


SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 












10 HARDY ASTERS $2.00 


We will ship 10 Hardy Aster plants, dif- 
ferent varieties and labeled, to any address 
east of the Mississippi for $2.00, prepaid, 
and include a copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE free. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H West Point, Pa. 





















forcers for Narcissi apparently over- 
looks the fact that these Iris are also 

uded from imp vtion and are 
not yet sufficiently . eoduced in this 
c-untry in dependable quality to fill 
in the gap. 

For the present the forcers will per- 
haps find it their best policy to rely 
on imported Tulip and Hyacinth bulbs 
in increasing quantity as substitutes 
for Nareissi for foreing. Tulips and 
Hyacinths may still be imported for 
this purpose, although there is every 
prospect that their exclusion also will 
be ordered within a few years. 

Very truly, 
Joe Smith. 
Olympia, Wash. 





IDENTIFYING MUSHROOMS 


F. C. Stewart, botanist at the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., 
is the author of a brief publication 
entitled ‘‘How to Know the Mush- 
rooms and Toadstools’’ in which he 
sets forth a few simple rules for 
identifying twelve of the ¢ ommon 
edible mushrooms. 

Many people do not make use of 
wild mushrooms for food because of 
fear of eating some poisonous kind, 


and as a result vast quantities go to ~ 


waste. In this pamphlet, which is 
available free of charge to anyone 
interested in mushrooms, an attempt 
is made to overcome this hesitancy. 
‘There are reliable and unreliable 
ways of testing mushrooms for the 
table,’’ says Mr. Stewart, and he pro- 
ceeds to show how such tests should 
be made. The chief characteristics of 
the most poisonous mushroom, the 
Amanita, are described in a way that 
should make it possible for one to 
identify this sort without trouble. 
The twelve common forms found 
generally in New York described as 
particularly suited for table use in- 
clude the Morels, the mica ink-cap or 
glistening coprinus, the large ink- 
cap, the shaggy mane, the uncertain 
hypholoma, the brick-top, the velvet- 
stemmed Collybia, the oyster mush- 
room, the ‘‘common’’ mushroom, the 
fairy ring, the coral-like hydnum, 
and the giant puff-ball. 
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Stately, Bearded Irises 


Write for our Iris catalog, listing 
200 named varieties, including the 
best of the American and European 
productions, and all of the famous 
William Mohr seedlings. Mailed 
free on request. 

Iris colors include: blue, lavender, 
rose, yellow, bronzes, and many 
exquisite blends. 


CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
“seston Road, Berkeley, Oalifornia 


hcl 





















Private Garden Stock 
The development of the 
Iris in the private gar- 
dens of H. S. Jackson, 
has reached an amazing degree 
of excellence. We are offering 
his surplus stock. Get our 
catalog. We send it free. 


[ris Fields 129 Lutz Ave. W. Lafayette Indiana 





















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Make a Specialty of fine and 


rare varieties 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 


Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 





Try TIFFANY 
The very best Commercial White 
50 cents each $5.00 per dozen 
Write for price on planting stoek 
Catalog of 100 varieties of 
my own originations free 
C. W. BROWN 
Box 8343 Ashland, Mass. 








Princess Pat ...... $1.00 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner 1.50 
Ben. Wilson ....... 1.50 


Mr. Wm. C. McKinley 3.50 


DAHLIAS 
Sequoia Gigantea ... 1.00 


9.00 
Paul Michael ...... 1.00 





Catalogue Sent on Request 
MONTROSE DAHLIA GARDENS 
Wakefield, Mass. 














DELPHINIUMS 


Highly selected. New forms, new col- 
ors from originator direct—San Rafael, 
California. 734 Eastern cities have 
them. 1143 new gardens try them this 


"VANDERBILT HYBRIDS 


NEWELL F. VANDERBILT 
San Rafael, Calif. 














Michells 


Lawn Grass 
Seeds 
Phila. 
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